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of the islands had learned to drink strong foreign drink with
any white man whom she might meet.
Vaitoua's voice and the young man's came back to Gauguin
to remind him of his disgust with Papeete and of his desire to
be away in the country as soon as he was able.
At Mataiea Gauguin spent the next two years until circum-
stances forced him to return to Europe* He had left Europe
for an indefinite time, but he had not left with the intention
of remaining in Oceania for the rest of his life. When he had
done enough work he would return to add to his reputation
and to startle the bourgeois even more than he had done
already*
In front of his hut lay the sea and the white foam on the
coral reef bordering the lagoon, the enclosed expanse of water
between the reef and the shore* Behind, the rich sloping land
rose until it met the mountains, which at this point were
splayed open into a deep chasm with a vast group of mango
trees growing against the rock face. The earth was deep purple,
covered in places with the metallic yellow leaves of a trailing
creeper. Sometimes pirogues came to fish in the lagoon opposite
his hut, the men almost naked, the women arranging the nets*
Beyond, the line of the coral reef broke the blue of the sea
with its white crest.
His hut was built of bourao wood, a hardwood that was
generally used for buildings all over the island. Separate from
the hut was a smaller building where he ate. The kitchen was
in the open and, like every other Tahitian kitchen, was an
arrangement of stones on the ground that were heated and on
which the food was laid and covered* Until the white people
had come to Polynesia there had been no metals* No water had
ever been boiled and water hotter than that which the sun's
rays could heat was unknown. Cooking was only a synonym for
roasting* Meat, fish and vegetables were cooked in this way,
bound in banana leaves and laid together between the hot
stones*